“Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.” — WasHitioTox. 
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The  Culture  and  DicipUne  of  the  Mind,  ad^ 
dressed  to  the  young. 

•  r  JOHIf  ABERCltOMBIB,  M.  1).,  T.  P.  R.  S.  B. 

The  name  of  .Abercrombie  is  we  beli  've  familiar  to  most  of 
aur  readers.  His  treatises  On  The  Intellectual  Powers,  and 
•n  The  Moral  Feelings,  have  acquired  for  him  a  deserved 
celebrity  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and 
have  been  translated  into  several  of  the  languages  of  conti¬ 
nental  Europe.  The  short  treatire  on  the  Culture  and  Dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Mind,  which  we  purpose  to  reprint  in  this  and 
the  following  numbers,  although  it  has  reached  a  ninth  edi¬ 
tion  in  Britain,  has  not  so  far  as  we  know,  been  published 
in  this  country.  The  substance  of  it  was  originally  deliver¬ 
ed  as  an  address  to  the  students  of  Marischal  College,  Ab- 
aerden  of  which  the  author  had  been  elected  Rector,  and  it 
was  printed  by  desire  of  the  Cienatus  Academicus.  'J'he 
essay  was  afterwards  republished  with  considerable  enlarge¬ 
ment  in  the  practical  puts  and  with  the  omission  of  those  ' 
observations  which  had  an  immediate  reference  to  the  place 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  delivered.  01  its 
merits  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak.  We  shall  only  state 
that  having  had  the  privilege  of  friepdiy  intercourse  with 
the  amiable  and  talented  author  for  a  considerable  period, 
we  know  few  men  so  well  qualified  to  tr.-at  of  the  Culture 
and  Discipline  of  the  Mind,  or  whose  example  so  admirably 
confirms  his  precepts  Of  the  degree  in  which  he  possess¬ 
es  “the  habit  of  intense  application  to  whatever  subject  is  be 
fore  him”  “of  correct  observation  association  and  reflection,’* 
and  of  “improving  fragments  of  time,”  no  other  proof  indeed  is 
neceesaiy  than  the  fact,  that  amid  the  distractions  of  the  most 
exlaasiva  medical  practice  enjoyed  by  any  individual  in  the 
eisj  to  which  he  resides,  he  has  found  leisure  for  the  compo- 
■tioo  ef  works,  not  only  in  bis  own  peculiar  depoitment, 


but  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  which  have  secured  for  him 
a  high  and  merited  reputation. 

THE  CULTURE  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  MIND. 

If  we  are  asked  what  constitutes  the  greatest 
difference  between  one  man  and  another,  consider¬ 
ed  eitheras  intellectual  or  as  moral  beings,  we  can¬ 
not  hesitate  to  answer, — the  culture  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  mind.  Under  the  influence  of  those 
external  things,  by  which  we  are  so  habitually 
occupied,  our  consideration  is  too  little  directed 
to  the  wondrous  essence  of  which  we  are  con¬ 
scious  within.  But  when  we  turn  our  serious  at¬ 
tention  to  the  economy  of  the  mind,  we  perceive 
that  it  is  capable  of  a  variety  of  processes,  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  most  important  nature.  We 
find  also,  that  we  can  exert  a  voluntary  power 
over  these  processes,  by  which  we  control,  direct, 
and  regulate  them  at  our  will, — and  that,  when 
we  do  not  exert  this  power,  the  mind  is  left  to 
the  influence  of  external  impressions,  or  casual 
trains  of  association,  often  uuprofilable,  and  often 
frivolous.  We  thus  discover  that  the  mind  is  the 
subject  of  culture  and  of  discipline,  which  when  du¬ 
ly  exercised,  must  produce  the  most  important 
results  on  our  condition  as  rational  and  moral  be¬ 
ings  ;  and  that  the  exercise  of  them  involves  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  most  solemn  kind,  which  no 
man  can  possibly  put  away  from  him. 

Youth  is  the  season  peculiarly  adapted  for  this 
great  undertaking,  while  the  attention  is  not  yet 
engrossed  by  the  distractions  of  active  life,  and 
while  those  injurious  habits  have  n  t  vet  been 
formed,  which  are  so  often  fatal  to  the  health  of 
the  mind.  Allow,  me  then,  lo  direct  your  ear¬ 
nest  attention  to  this  high  concern,  the  highest 
I  and  the  most  important  that  can  engage  your 
'  anxious  care.  While  life  is  opening  before  you, 

,  witli  all  its  fair  prospects,  and  all  its  promises  of 
happiness,  le&rn  to  feel  the  supreme  interest  of 
the  discipline  of  the  mind ;  study  tite  remarkable  ! 
power  which  you  can  exercise  over  its  habits  of 
attention  and  its  trains  of  thought;  and  cultivate 
a  sense  of  the  deep  importance  of  exercising  this 
power  according  to  the  principles  of  wisdom  and 
of  virtue. 

You  are  at  present  eagerly  engaged  in  prose¬ 
cuting  useful  and  important  acquirements  in  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  knowledge, — but  all  that  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  early  study  gives  only  the  elements 
for  forming  the  mind,  and  for  gradually  training 
to  that  intellectual  vigour  and  moral  discipline  by 
which  it  may  he  prepared  for  farther  and  greater 
pursuits.  While,  therefore,  you  prosecute  with 
ardour  the  various  departments  of  science,  you 
will  remember  that  a  higher  and  more  extended 
object  is  still  before  you.  You  will  feel  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  rising  above  the  details  of  individual 
sciences,  to  those  results  to  which  all  science 
ought  to  combine  in  leading  us, — the  culture  of 
the  understanding  itself, — and  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  those  rules  by  which  the  mind  may  be 
directed  towards  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  by 


which  the  truth  so  discovered  may  be  applied  to 
the  actual  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life.  You 
will  learn  to  estimate  the  value  of  that  greatest  of 
all  acquirements,  a  well-regulated  mind,  and  to 
study  with  anxious  care  what  those  qualities  are 
which  constitute  such  a  mind,  and  what  are  the 
particular  pursuits,  and  the  mode  of  conducting 
them,  which  are  best  adapted  for  the  high  attain¬ 
ment.  You  will  learn  to  estimate  the  benefits 
which  arise  from  such  a  regulation  of  the  mind, 
to  see  how,  in  every  inquiry,  it  tends  to  conduct 
us  to  trutli,  how  it  leads  the  mind  to  apply  itself 
to  various  pursuits  with  a  degree  of  attention 
adapted  to  to  their  real  value,  and  to  follow  out 
the  inductions  of  each  to  its  last  and  highest  ob¬ 
ject  the  culture  of  the  moral  being. 

Amid  the  most  zealous  prosecution  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  learn  to  press  forward  to  those  great  and 
ultimate  truths,  by  which  science  ought  to  lead 
us  to  the  omnipotent  and  Eternal  Cause.  Phil¬ 
osophy  fails  of  its  noblest  object,  if  it  does  not 
lead  us  to  God ;  ami,  whatever  may  be  its  pre¬ 
tensions,  that  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  science, 
which  professes  to  trace  the  sequences  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  yet  fails  to  discover,  as  if  marked  by  a 
sunbeam,  the  mighty  hand  which  arranged  them 
all ;  which  fails  to  bow  in  humble  adoration,  be¬ 
fore  the  power  and  wisdom,  the  harmony  and 
beauty,  which  pervade  all  the  works  of  Him  who 
is  Eternal. 

Judging  upon  these  principles,  we  are  taught 
to  feel  that  life  has  a  value  beyond  the  mere  ac¬ 
quirement  of  knowledge,  and  the  mere  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  our  ownhappiness.  This  value  is  found  in 
those  nobler  pursuits  which  qualify  us  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  good  of  others,  and  in  those  acquire¬ 
ments  by  which  we  learn  to  become  masters  of 
ourselve-*.  It  is  to  cultivate  the  intellectual  part 
for  the  attainment  of  truth,  and  to  train  the  moral 
being  for  the  solemn  purposes  of  life,  when  life 
is  viewed  in  its  relation  to  a  life  which  is  to  come. 
These  exalted  pursuits  are  not  more  conducive  to 
the  great  objects  which  are  presented  to  us  as 
moral  and  responsible  beings,  than  they  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  promote  our  own  happiness  and  peace. 
Constituted,  as  we  are,  indeed,  and  placed  in  cer¬ 
tain  relations  to  objects  of  sense,  and  to  other  sen¬ 
tient  beings,  we  are,  in  some  degree,  under  the 
influence  of  external  things.  But  the  powers 
which  wield  the  destiny  of  our  happiness  are 
chiefly  within.  It  i«  there  that  we  trace  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  those  noble  faculties,  which,  if  duly 
cultivated,  sfcttre  at  once  our  usefulness  and  our 
happiness  ;  and  it  is  there  that  we  find  the  germs 
of  those  vulture  passions,  whose  dominion  is 
worse  t^'an  eastern  bondage,  and  under  whose 
relentless  tyranny,  a  man  who  is  master  of  the 
world  may  be  himself  a  slave.  In  the  conquest 
of  these  coiisists  the  highest  dignity  of  our  nature, 
and  in  the  control  and  subjugation  of  them  is  our 
only  solid  peace. 

Among  the  phenomena  presented  by  human 
character,  none  will  strike  you  as  more  remarks- 
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ble  than  the  various  objects  which  men  propose 
to  themselves  in  life.  In  all,  a  certain  vision  of 
happiness  seems  to  float  over  the  scene ;  but  how 
various  are  the  courses  by  which  the  phantom  is 
pursued,  and  how  many  enter  upon  the  pursuit 
without  proposing  to  themselves  any  definite 
course  at  all.  They  never  seem  distinctly  to  put 
to  themselves  the  question,  in  what  the  imag¬ 
ined  enjoyment  consists,  and  what  are  the  ele¬ 
ments  by  which  it  is  constituted.  One  expects 
to  find  it  in  wealth,  another  in  power,  a  third  in 
rank,  a  fourth  in  fame,  while  not  a  few  are  found 
to  seek  it  in  a  mere  round  of  excitement,  perish¬ 
ing  with  the  hour  which  gave  it  birth.  Thus  a 
large  proportion  of  mankind  pass  through  life, 
pursuing  an  imagined  good  which  too  often  eludes 
their  grasp,  or  which,  even  after  it  has  been  at¬ 
tained,  is  found  incapable  of  giving  satisfaction: 
They  live  upon  the  opinions  of  other  men,  and  are 
thus  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  thousand  external  cir¬ 
cumstances,  by  which  the  good  they  had  so  long 
pursued  is  blasted  in  the  enjoyment.  They  en¬ 
ter  upon  life  without  forming  any  definite  con¬ 
ception  of  what  the  great  business  of  life  ought  to 
be  ;  and,  when  they  perceive  that  it  is  drawing 
to  a  close,  they  look  back  with  astonishment  to 
find  that  it  has  passed  over  them  like  a  dream, 
that  they  cannot  say  fur  what  purpose  they  have 
lived,  or  perhaps  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  they  have  lived  in  vain. 

But  life  presents  another  aspect,  when  we  view 
it  as  a  scene  of  moral  discipline  ;  when  we  look 
not  at  its  pains  and  its  pleasures,  but  its  high  du¬ 
ties  and  iu  solemn  responsibilities,  and  at  the 
discipline  of  the  heart,  from  wbieb  springs  a 
true  and  solid  happiness  which  external  circum¬ 
stances  eannot  destroy..  All  then  is  defined  and 
clear.  The  object  is  definite,  and  the  way  to  it 
is  marked  as  by  a  light  from  heaven.  Each  step 
that  is  gained  is  fell  to  be  a  real  and  solid  acquire¬ 
ment;  and  each  imparts  a  sense  of  moral  health, 
which  strengthens  every  principle  within,  for 
farther  progress.  I  know  that  I  earry  your  best 
feelings  along  with  me,  when  I  thus  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  that  course  of  life,  which  alone  is  adapt¬ 
ed  to  its  real  and  solemn  importance,  which  alone 
is  worthy  of  those  powers  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  nature,  with  which  we  have  been  endowed 
by  Him  who  formed  us.  In  the  culture  of  these 
is  involved  not  only  a  duty  and  responsibility, 
but  a  source  of  the  purest  and  the  most  refined 
enjoymeut.  For  there  is  a  power  which  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  carry  a  man  th'-ough  life,  without  be¬ 
ing  the  sport  and  the  victim  of  every  change  that 
flits  across  the  scene ;  this  power  resides  in  a 
sound  moral  discipline,  and  a  well-regulated  mind. 

The  foundation  of  all  mental  discipline,  in  the 
words  of  an  eminent  writer,*  consists  in  the  “pow* 
er  of  mastering  the  mind.”  It  is  m  having  the 
intellectual  processes  under  due  regulation  and 
control,  and  being  thus  able  to  direct  them,  upon 
sound  and  steady  principles,  to  the  acquisition  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  the  discovery  of  truth. 
Here  we  are,  in  the  first  place,  reminded  of  that 
remarkable  power  which  we  possess  over  the 
succession  of  our  thoughts.  We  can  direct  the 
thoughts  to  any  subject  we  please,  and  can  keep 
them  directed  to  it  with  steady  and  continuous  at¬ 
tention.  In  the  due  culture  of  this  power  consists 
a  point  in  mental  discipline,  of  primary  and  es¬ 
sential  importance.  By  the  neglect  of  such  rul- 
;  ture,  the  mind  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste  amid  the 
^  trifles  of  the  passing  hour,  or  is  left  the  sport  of 
•  M.  Degerando. 


waking  dreams  and  vain  delusions  entirely  un¬ 
worthy  of  its  high  destiny.  There  is  not  a  great¬ 
er  source  of  diflerence  between  one  man  and 
another,  than  in  the  manner  in  which  they  exer¬ 
cise  this  power  over  the  succession  of  the  thoughts 
and  in  the  subjects  to  which  these  are  habitually 
directed.  It  is  a  mental  expreise  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  moral  condition.  He 
who,  in  early  life,  seriously  enters  upon  it,  under 
a  sense  of  its  supreme  importance ;  who  trains 
himself  to  habits  of  close  and  connected  thinking, 
and  exerts  a  strict  control  over  the  subjects  to 
which  his  thoughts  are  habitually  directed,  lead¬ 
ing  them  to  such  as  are  really  worthy  of  his  re¬ 
gard,  and  banishing  all  such  as  arc  of  a  frivolous, 
impure,  or  degrading  character,  this  is  he  who  is 
pursuing  the  highest  of  all  earthly  acquirements, 
the  culture  of  the  understanding,  and  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  heart.  This  due  regulation,  and  stern 
control  of  the  processes  of  the  mind,  is  indeed, 
the  foundation  of  all  that  is  high  and  excellent  in 
the  formation  of  character.  He  who  does  not 
earnestly  exercise  it,  but  who  allows  his  mind  to 
wander,  as  it  may  be  led  by  its  own  incidental 
images  or  casual  associations,  or  by  the  influence 
of  external  things  to  which  he  is  continually  ex¬ 
posed,  endangers  his  highest  interests  both  as  an 
intellectual  and  a  moral  being,  “  Keep  th}  heart 
with  all  dilligence,”  says  the  sacred  writer,  “  for 
out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.” 

Now,  it  cannot  be  too  anxiously  borne  in  mind, 
that  this  great  attainment  is,  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree,  under  the  influence  of  habit.  Each  step 
that  we  take  in  the  prosecution  of  it  will  facili¬ 
tate  our  farther  progress,  and  every  day  that  pass¬ 
es  over  us,  without  making  it  the  object  of  ear¬ 
nest  attention,  the  acquirement  becomes  the  more 
difficult  and  the  more  uncertain  ;  and  a  period  at 
length  arrives,  when  no  power  exists  in  the  mind 
capable  of  correeting  the  disorder  which  habit 
has  fixed  in  the  mental  economy.  The  frivolous 
mind  may  then  eontinue  frivolous  to  the  last, 
amusing  itself  with  trifles,  or  ereating  for  itself 
fictions  of  the  fancy,  no  better  than  dreams,  and 
as  unprofitable :  The  distorted  mind  may  eontin¬ 
ue  to  the  last  eagerly  pursuing  some  favourite 
dogma,  while  it  is  departing  farther  and  farther 
from  the  truth :  And  the  vitiated  and  corrupt  mind 
may  eontinue  to  the  last  the  slave  of  its  impure 
and  degrading  passions.  Buch  is  the  power  and 
such  the  result, of  mental  habits  ;  and  let  us  ever 
bear  in  mind  how  such  habits  a  e  formed.  They 
arise  out  of  individual  act,  of  the  mind ;  and  we 
have  not  the  means  of  determining  what  num¬ 
ber  of  such  acts  are  necessary  for  forming  the 
habits,  and  at  what  period  these  may  acquire 
a  mastery  which  shall  peril  the  highest  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  mind.  We  cannot  determine  how 
many  instances  of  frivolity  may  constitute  the 
permanently  frivolous  mind  ;  how  many  trains 
of  impurity  may  constitute  the  permanently  cor¬ 
rupted  mind;  or  what  degree  of  inattention  to 
the  diligent  culture  of  the  powers  within,  may 
be  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  man:  both 
as  an  intellectual  and  a  moral  being.  Hence 
the  supreme  importance  of  cultivating  in  early 
life  the  mastery  of  the  mind,  and  of  watehiiig 
with  earnest  attention  the  trains  of  thought 
which  we  encourage  there,  as  we  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  at  what  period  a  habit  may  be  formed,  the 
influence  of  which  shall  be  permanent  and  irreme¬ 
diable. 

When  we  take  this  extended  view  of  that 
whieh  constitutes  sound  intelleetu;d  culture,  we 


perceive  that  it  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  ac¬ 
quirement  of  knowledge,  however  extensive  that 
knowledge  may  be ;  for  this  may  be  an  exercise 
of  memory  alone.  We  feel  that  there  is  a  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind,  of  greater 
difficulty,  and  grea'er  importance  far,  without 
which  knowledge  is  vain.  This  is  a  due  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  various  mental  faculties  themselves,  so 
that  each  may  perform  its  proper  office  upon  the 
knowledge  we  have  acquired;  that  the  various 
powers  within  may  observe  a  healthy  relation  to¬ 
wards  each  other  ;  and  that  from  the  whole  may 
result  a  due  influence  upon  our  motives  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  action,  as  moral  and  responsible  beings. 
Without  attention  to  these  considerations,  a  man 
may  accumulate  a  mass  of  knowledge  which 
yields  him  no  real  advantage;  he  may  have  gone 
the  round  of  the  sciences,  commonly  so  called, 
while  he  has  made  no  progress  in  that  higher  de¬ 
partment,  the  knowledge  of  himself. 

The  great  principle  of  self-government,  there¬ 
fore,  consists  in  calling  ourselves  to  account,  both 
for  what  we  know,  and  for  what  we  do,  and  for 
the  discipline  which  we  exercise  over  the  process¬ 
es  of  our  minds.  It  consists  in  questioning  our¬ 
selves  rigidly,  what  progress  we  are  making  in 
important  acquirements,  what  are  the  subjects 
whieh  chiefly  occupy  our  attention,  whether 
these  are  such  as  are  really  of  adequate  value,  or 
whether,  amid  undue  devotedness  to  some  favour¬ 
ite  pursuit,  others  of  higher  importance  are  over¬ 
looked  and  forgotten;  or  whether,  under  a  habit 
of  listless  vaeuity,  and  inactivity  of  mind,  we  may 
be  allowing  the  best  of  our  days  to  creep  on 
without  eager  attention  to  any  solid  acquirement 
at  all.  It  consists  in  questioning  ourselves  in  the 
same  manner,^what  opinions  we  have  formed,  and 
upon  what  grounds  we  have  formed  them  ;  wheth¬ 
er  they  have  been  received  from  others  without 
examining  for  ourselves,  or  after  a  slight  and  par¬ 
tial  examination,  directed,  it  may  be,  by  some 
previous  formed  prejudice;  or  whether  they  have 
been  deduced  from  a  full  and  fair  examination  of 
all  the  facts  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  en¬ 
quiry.  It  consists,  finally,  in  scrutinizing  our 
mental  habits,  our  moral  feelings,  and  our  prin¬ 
ciples  of  action  ;  what  are  the  subjects  to  which 
our  thoughts  are  most  habitually  directed ;  what 
the  motives  which  chiefly  influence  our  conduct : 
what  the  great  objects  which  we  propose  to  our¬ 
selves  in  life;  what  place  among  these  have  the 
principles  of  selfish  indulgence,  personal  distinc¬ 
tion,  or  mere  human  applause ;  and  what  place 
have  those  exaltexl  principles  which  spring  from 
a  higher  source,  and  rise  to  that  elevation  from 
which  they  spring,  a  spirit  of  devotedness  to 
him  who  made  us,  and  views  and  feelings  which 
point  to  an  existence  beyond  the  grave. 

In  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  the  external  conduct,  the  rule  proposed  by 
Bishop  Butler  is  of  high  efficacy  and  universal 
application.  It  consists  in  simply  asking  our¬ 
selves,  before  proceeding  to  any  act,  or  any  course 
of  action,  “  is  this  I  am  going  to  do  right,  or  is 
it  wrong ;  is  it  good  or  is  it  evil.”  This  rule  is  so 
simple,  and  so  obvious,  that  most  people,  proba¬ 
bly,  think  they  act  upon  it;  but  this  they  will 
find  has  been  done  in  a  very  loose  and  inefficient 
majjjier,  when  they  come,  in  every  instance,  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  put  the  question,  and  distinctly  to  an¬ 
swer  it.  The  practice  of  doing  so  in  every  step 
of  life  will  grow  into  a  habit  of  mental  discipline, 
of  vital  importance  to  the  highest  interests  of 
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the  moral  being.  It  ought  to  be  exercisedt  not 
in  regard  to  our  actions  alone,  but  also  in  regard 
to  the  processes  of  the  mind,  the  direction  of  the 
attention,  and  the  regulation  of  the  thoughts.— 
These  will  be  found  to  be  as  much  under  the  in* 
duence  of  a  voluntary  power,  as  are  our  external 
actions ;  and  the  due  and  habitual  exercise  of  this 
power,  is,  in  both  cases,  of  equal  and  indispen* 
sable  importance  to  a  sound  moral  condition. 

A  leading  defect  in  many  characters,  and  one 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  much  and  serious 
imperfection,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  is  the 
want  of  this  habit  of  self-inspection  and  self-in¬ 
terrogation.  This  deficiency  is  not  confined  to 
the  listless  and  vacant  mind,  which  allows  life  to 
glide  over  it  amid  frivolities  and  Waking  dreams. 
It  may  be  found  in  those  who  are  intensely  and 
actively  occupied  with  external  things.  It  may 
be  found  alike  in  the  laborious  student,  who  is 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  ac- , 
tive  man  of  the  world,  who  engrossed  with  the 
affairs  of  the  living  scene  which  is  moving  around 
him,  has  neglected  the  wondrous  scene  that  is 
passing  within,  has  never  cultivated  the  rigid 
scrutiny  of  his  own  intellectual  and  moral  tem¬ 
perament.  The  truth,  indeed,  seems  to  be,  that, 
after  a  certain  period  of  life,  few  have  the  hardi¬ 
hood  thus  sternly  to  look,  within.  Eor  a  high 
degree  of  moral  courage  is  required  to  face  the 
disclosure  which  awaits  the  mind,  when  it  is  thus 
turned  inwards  upon  itself ;  a  disclosure,  it  may 
be,  of  the  result  of  years  and  years  that  have  pass¬ 
ed  over  it  in  listless  inactivity,  which  yields  noth¬ 
ing  to  reflection  but  an  empty  void  ;  or  in  the  eager 
pursuit  of  objects  which  are  seen  to  be  worthless; 
or  in  the  acquirement  of  habits  which  are  felt  to  be 
destructive  of  the  health  of  the  mind;  the  disclosure 
it  may  be  of  important  duties  neglected,  and  im¬ 
portant  pursuits  overlooked,  and  the  conviction 
that  life  is  drawing  to  a  close  while  its  great  busi¬ 
ness  is  yet  to  begin.  Few  have  moral  courage 
to  meet  this  disclosure ;  and,  when  it  is  met,  with 
an  attention  in  some  degree  adequate  to  its  su¬ 
preme  interest,  the  impressions  which  it  yields 
are  encountered  by  the  force  of  confirmed  moral 
habits,  which  seem  to  claim  every  faculty  and 
feeling  of  the  mind  as  theirs  by  hopeless  bondage. 
Hence  the  supreme  importance  of  cultivating  in 
early  life  the  habit  of  looking  within ;  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  rigidly  questioning  ourselves  as  to  what 
we  are,  and  what  we  are  doing;  what  are  our 
leading  pursuits,  and  what  our  mental  habits; 
what  are  our  plans  and  prospects  for  life,  and 
what  influence,  over  the  whole  of  our  moral  dis¬ 
cipline,  have  the  solemn  realities  of  a  life  which 
is  to  come.  What  I  have  called  the  power  of 
mastering  the  mind,  consists,  if  I  may  use  a 
strong  mode  of  expression,  in  compelling  it  to 
listen  to  such  a  course  of  interrogation  as  this ; 
and  compelling  it  to  return  distinct  and  definite 
answers.  Each  hour  that,  in  early  life,  is  spent 
in  such  an  exercise,  is  fraught  with  results  of 
greater  value  than  aught  that  the  world  can  give. 
The  exercise  is  gradually  confirmed  into  a  mental 
habit ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  a  power  from 
on  high,  the  consequences  are  likely  to  be  such 
as  reach  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  time,  and 
extend  into  eternal  existence. 

The  regulated  condition  of  the  mind,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  these  observations,  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  every  situation  in  which  a  man  can  be 
placed  in  life,  and  leads  him  to  feel  his  way 
Arough  its  various  pursuits  and  responsibilities 


in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  each 
of  them.  But  it  more  properly  belongs  to  the 
aim  of  my  present  suggestions,  to  mark  its  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  progress  of  the  mind  itself ;  and  in 
this  respect  t  may  allude,  in  a  very  few  words, 
to  its  remarkable  bearing  upon  three  leading  ob¬ 
jects  of  mental  discipline ;  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge ;  the  formation  of  opinions ;  and  the 
culture  of  those  moral  emotions  of  the  heart, 
which  are  the  last  and  highest  object  of  every  re¬ 
sponsible  being. 

I.  A  regulated  condition  of  the  mind  contrib¬ 
utes,  in  a  most  material  degree,  to  our  progress 
in  knowledge.  In  this  respect,  it  is,  in  the  first 
place,  the  source  of  a  quality  which  ought  to  be 
carefully  cultivated  in  early  life,  which  I  may 
call  mental  activity.  This  consists  of  an  eager 
inquiring  state  of  mind,  ever  on  the  watch  for  in¬ 
formation  from  any  source  from  which  it  can  be 
drawn — and  ever  anxious  to  make  its  information 
more  correct  and  more  extensive.  It  leads  to  a 
habit  of  observation,  by  which  we  learn  to  derive 
knowledge  from  all  that  is  passing  around  us. 
It  teaches  us,  farther,  to  direct  this  mental  activi¬ 
ty  in  a  proper  manner,  by  selecting  such  objects 
as  are  really  deserving  of  our  regard,  and  by  di¬ 
recting  the  mind  to  them  with  a  steady  and  con¬ 
tinuous  attention,  so  that  we  may  acquire  a  full 
and  connected  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  and  their 
relations  to  each  other ;  and  thus  prepare  them 
for  the  conclusions,  or  general  principles,  which 
they  are  calculated  to  yield.  It  thus  tends  to 
preserve  us  from  frivolous  pursuits,  by  leading 
us  to  a  steady  culture  of  those  which  are  of  real 
importance,  and  with  an  eager  and  persevering 
attention  adapted  to  their  true  vale.  For  among 
many  pursuits,  no  man  can  excel  in  all ;  and  the 
foundation  of  eminence  is  a  due  selection,  and  a 
leading  direction  of  the  mind  to  those  which  are 
thus  selected.  You  will  be  at  no  loss;  to  discover 
around  you,  remarkable  and  instructive  examples 
of  the  effects  produced  by  the  want  of  this  sound 
discipline  of  the  mind.  One  you  will  find  dreaming 
through  life,  without  directing  himself  with  en¬ 
ergy  to  any  object ;  a  second  wasting  his  powers, 
perhaps  of  a  superior  order,  in  a  desultory  appli¬ 
cation  to  a  variety  of  studies,  without  excelling 
in  one  ;  while  a  third  devotes  himself  with  eager¬ 
ness  and  zeal  to  some  favourite  pursuit,  neglect¬ 
ing  others  which  really  merit  his  chief  regard. 

Closely  connected  with  the  habit  of  mental  ac¬ 
tivity  is  the  habit  of  reflection  on  the  relations  of 
the  facts  which  are  acquired ;  leading  us  to  ob¬ 
serve  their  c  onnections,  and  the  conclusions  which 
they  yield ;  and  the  habit  of  association,  referring 
facts  to  others  with  which  they  bear  an  analogy, 
and  to  principles  or  opinions  which  they  tended  to 
confirm,  modify,  or  overturn.  It  teaches  us  also 
to  trace  among  facts  the  relation  of  cause  and  ef¬ 
fect,  and  to  deduce  from  them  general  conclusions 
or  general  principles,  the  last  and  main  object  of 
science.  Now,  the  whole  of  this  course  of  men¬ 
tal  activity  is  productive  not  only  of  intellectual 
improvement,  but  of  the  highest  mental  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  while  the  frivolous  or  ill-regulated  mind, 
is  not  only  fatal  to  improvement,  bat  is  a  burden 
to  itself,  and,  as  life  advances,  becomes  its  own 
tormentor.  Let,  then,  the  eager  desire  of  knowl¬ 
edge  carry  you  above  those  pursuits  which  waste 
the  best  years  of  so  many  around  you,  and  leave 
them  even  to  the  close  of  their  days,  the  victims 
of  frivolity  still. 

To  be  Continued. 


The  Connecticut  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Common  Schools  appear  to  be  prosecuting  the 
objects  of  their  appointment  with  much  vigor.— 
Conventions  have  been  appointed  for  each  coun¬ 
ty  in  the  state,  to  be  successively  for  the  month 
to  come.  At  these  meetings  the  Secretary  Henry 
Barnard  2d,}  and  some  other  members  of  the 
Board  will  be  present.  They  publish  a  monthly 
Journal,  entitled  the  “  Connecticut  Common 
School  Journal,”  at  50  cts,  a  year.  The  num¬ 
ber  before  us  is  well  filled  with  useful  matter. 
From  a  valuable  article  on  the  progress  of  the  cause 
in  South  America,  we  derive  the  following  most 
gratifying  picture  of  the  improved  System  of  ed¬ 
ucation  now  in  operation  in  the  Republic  of  New 
Granada,  the  late  Colombia. 

When  may  we  hope  to  see  such  a  system,  or 
one  having  even  a  remote  resemblance  to  it,  es¬ 
tablished  in  New  Jersey. 

New  Granada,  young  as  the  Republic  is,  and 
extensive  as  is  her  territory,  ha^  been  for  some 
years  under  an  uniform  and  organized  system  of 
education.  Each  department  has  an  university, 
each  province  a  college,  and  subordinate  to  these 
are  high  schools  in  greater  numbers,  and  common 
schools  which  now  educate  a  great  part  of  the 
children. — All  these  institutions  have  their  appro¬ 
priate  officers,  who  are  required  to  make  regular 
reports  through  designated  channels  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernors,  who  transmit  them  to  the  Minister  of  In¬ 
struction.  His  orders,  with  the  measures  adop¬ 
ted  by  the  general  Congress,  are  communicated 
through  the  same  channels.  The  annual  reports 
which  are  published,  show  that  the  branches  are 
all  in  active  operation.  Many  of  the  common 
schools  are  conducted  on  the  simultaneous  and 
mutual  system  of  instruction. — At  Bogota,  the 
capital,  is  a  female  college,  established  by  the 
government,  with  a  lady  for  President.  Within 
a  few  years,  the  old  Spanish  plan  of  education  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  has  been  almost  en- 
tir^  superseded. 

We  ought  to  add  that  Gen.  Herran  is  the 
Minister  of  Instruction,  and  that  the  late  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Republic,  Gen.  Santandet  and  Mr. 
Mosquere, — honored  names — -are  his  efficient, 
and  the  more  efficient  because  voluntary  and  self- 
prompted,  auxilaries.  When  we  add  that  these 
gentlemen  are  also  giving  general  circulation  to 
the  scriptures  through  the  country,  we  furnish  the 
strongest  ground  for  hope  concerning  the  filture 
glory  of  our  sister  Republic. — N.  J.  D.  Ad, 

'From  fir  Annals  of  Edueatiath. 

NOKMAl.  SCHOOLS. 

The  long  neglected  subj-ct  of  Normal  Schools,  ‘or  semin¬ 
aries  for  the  prejiaration  of  Teachers  for  this  Country,  is 
now  fairly  before  the  community.  We  hope  it  wilt  sleep 
no  more  till  something  efficient  is  accomplished. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  remark,  by  seeing  in  the  papers 
an  account  of  a^meeting  of  the  Plymouth  CounW  association 
at  Hanover,  Mass.,  on  the  3d  of  Se[)t.  last.  The  meeting 
was  addressed  in  the  forenoon  by  Mr.  Mann,  'Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  who  spoke  wkh  niUch  'ability  on 
the  subject  of  the  special  training  of  teachers,  and  presented 
many  able  arguments  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools.  In  the  afternoon,  a  resolution  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Normal  School  in  Plymouth  County,  was  ably  and 
thoroughly  discussed,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Hingham, 
Ichabod  Morton,  Esq.,  of  Plymouth,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.  Esq. 
Gloucester,  Rev.  Mr.  Putman,  of  Roxbury,  Hon.  John  Q. 
Adams,  of  Quincy,  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  of  Boston,  and 
Rev.  Thomas  Robbins,  D.  D. ;  and  finally  passed  by  a  un¬ 
animous  vote. 

We  confidently  expect,  ere  long,  says  the  paper  whence 
we  have  made  this  extract — and  we  expect  the  same — to  see 
Normal  Schools  in  successive  operation  not  only  in  Plym¬ 
outh  County,  but  in  every  county  in  the  State. 
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EASTON,  PA.,  NOVEMBER  5,  1838. 


AN  EXAMPLE  WOBTHY  OF  IMITATION. 

We  presume  upon  the  friendship  of  the  gentleman  who 
writes  the  following,  in  presenting  it  to  our  patrons  and  the 
public.  He  stands  and  has  fur  many  years  stood  on  one  of 
'  the  responsible  eminences  created  by  the  elective  franchise ; 
and  if  the  councils  of  our  state  and  nation  were  once  filled 
men  bolding  similar  sentiments,  our  little  Educator  would 
soon  find  its  way  into  every  family  in  the  state ;  and  the 
two  great  causes  it  advocates  would  move  onward  with 
rail-road  velocity  to  the  Pacific.  We  give  a  most  hearty 
sigh  responsive  to  the  closing  paragraph  extracted  below. 

Dxar  Sir — Fur  some  years  past  I  have  been  thrown  into 
the  arena  of  politics,  and  consequently,  though  reluctantly 
have  become  a  subscriber  to  a  number  of  political  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  subscription  to  which  is  a  tax  on  my  purse  as  the 
perusal  is  a  tax  on  my  time,  greater  than  I  can  well  afford, 
and  I  had  firmly  resolved  to  curtail  my  list  at  the  expiration 
of  the  year.  Such  was  my  determination  when  the  first 
numbers  of  the  “  Educator”  reached  me,  and  it  was  doomed 
to  share  the  fate  of  some  others,  and  be  unceremoniously 
rejected.  But,  a  careful  perusal  and  a  moment’s  reflection, 
changed  my  disposition.  Finding  it  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  science  of  Education  and  Agriculture,  (or  terraculture  if 
you  please)  two  branches  which  I  consider  of  paramount 
importance,  and  being  particularly  pleased  with  the  manner 
in  which  those  subjects  are  treated,  I  resolved,  not  only  to 
keep  it  myself,  hut  to  endeavour  to  persuade  some  of  my 
naighltours  to  subscribe  for  iL 

In  tliis,  however,  I  have  not  been  very  successful,  and  it 
is  a  mortifying  reflection,  that  men  who  are  rearing  families, 
and  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  five  or  six  dollars  a  year  for 
political  newspapers  which  contain  little  else  than  slang, 
scandal,  and  falsehooil,  will  not  pay  a  single  dollar  towards 
•upporting  a  pa[>er  intended,  and  calculated,  to  promote  the 
most  important  interests  of  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

Home  Ethfcation  by  Isaac  Taylor,  Author  of 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  &c.  &c. 

We  hail  with  unfeigned  pleasure  the  entrance  of  this 
new  laborer  into  the  Educational  vineyard.  Although  we 
differ  from  him  in  many  of  his  positions,  and  regard  his  work 
rather  as  a  beautiful  theory  than  a  system  capable  of  l)eing 
actually  realized,  we  rejoice  in  its  publication  both  from  the 
new  light  in  which  he  places  truths  previously  known  and 
the  originality  of  many  of  his  views. 

Tile  work  is  indeed  characterized  throughout  by  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  conception  peculiar  to  its  Author.  Instead  of  do- 
feniliiig  Home  Education,  on  the  ground  of  its  superior  ad¬ 
vantages  for  mural  and  religious  training  as  its  advocates 
have  hitherto  iHHin  contented  to  do,  he  carries  the  war  into  the 
Enemy's  territories  and  cbiiois  for  his  System  the  suficiior- 
ity  even  in  regard  to  intellectual  dovelo()cment.  I«  his  in. 
troductory  Ktateiiient  .of  the  comparative  advantages  i  f 
public  and  private  education,  he  disavows  indeed  all  inten¬ 
tion  of  disparaging  the  one,  that  the  other  may  appear  to 
the  greater  a  Wantage,  end  admits  that  in  the  majority  of  in- 
•tances  the  education  of  boys  at  least  cannot  be  well  conduct¬ 
ed  Iwneath  the  |mtcrna1  nmf. 

When  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  conditions  necessa¬ 
ry  to  the  success  of  his  plan,  he  narrows  still  farther  the 
limits  of  its  application.  Ho  assumes  that  the  ideal  Home 
which  he  deserilies  is  -blessed  w  ith  the  Sunshine  of  piety’’  and 
that  it  enjoys  “  moral  as  well  as  animal  health,”  so  far  as  this 
last  depends  on  parental  management  He  enumerates  alao 


among  adventitious  advantages  "  a  tranquil  yet  animated 
Family  temperament  aa  distinguished  from  mere  health,  and 
aa  equally  removed  on  the  one  hand  from  sluggish  im¬ 
mobility  or  hebetude,  and  on  the  other  fiom  a  tremulous  and 
flashing  sensitiveness  or  feverish  excitability.”  “  As  to  chil¬ 
dren  immoveably  torpid,  he  says,  let  them  be  sent  to  school 
where  they  will  find  the  only  sort  of  impulse  to  which  the 
vis  inertise  of  their  minds  is  likely  to  yield — And  on  the 
^  ether  side  and  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  ma- 
'  temal  tenderness  the  same  course  probably  had  better  be 
,  pursued  with  children  who  are  in  a  high  degree  morbidly 
I  sensitive  for  the  mere  circumstance  of  living  in  a  crowd  the 
I  witbdrawment  of  the  mind  from  itself  and  the  absence  of 
I  petting  will  tend  to  corroborate  as  well  the  body  as  the  mind.’’ 
He  assumes  further  that  “a  family  keeping  the  culture  of 
the  mind  prominently  in  view  ought  to  command  uncon¬ 
sciously  and  without  visible  restraint  the  ordinary  comforts 
of  life  and  a  measure  too  of  its  embellishments.”  Again  he 
says.  “I  know  not  bow  to  avoid  affirming  the  peculiar  de¬ 
sirableness  of  a  country  residence  as  the  scene  of  home  edu¬ 
cation.”  In  addition  to  these  extrinsic  circumstances  he 
supposes  a  rare  combination  of  intellectual  and  moral  excel- 
encies  in  those  by  whom  his  domestic  system  is  to  lie  car¬ 
ried  into  effect.  “  If  there  be  not  in  the  natural  dispositions 
of  parents  and  children  enough  of  kindly  warmth  of  feeling  to 
effect  implicit  obedience  by  the  means  of  the  gentle  affections 
and  without  frequent  recurrence  to  measures  of  severity,  home 
education  had  better  not  be  attempted.”  And  again  he  adds 
“  hardly  less  can  be  affirmed  of  the  conjugal  affection.  In 
a  family  not  blessed  with  this  first  element  of  felicity  every 
difficulty  of  the  domestic  system  of  training  is  vastly  enhan¬ 
ced  or  is  rendered  insuperable.” 

“  Besides  the  affection  of  which  we  have  spoken,  “he  else¬ 
where  Kimarks,”  and  besides  the  energy  of  mind  which  should 
be  its  counterpoise,  and  besides  also  the  natural  taste  for 
teaching,  there  is  a  tact  and  address  not  easily  described,  any 
more  than  easily  acquired,  which  in  the  daily  and  hourly  go¬ 
vernment  of  children,  and  in  rendering  them  happy,  avails 
far  more  than  all  other  qualilies  put  together  apart  from  itself.” 
‘‘  A  father  who  has  the  peculiar  talent  requisite  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  may  with  advantage,  and  especially  at  table  and  in 
hours  of  relaxation,  in  the  garden,  and  the  field,  use  a  spark¬ 
ling  and  sportive  style  giving  indulgence  under  the  restraints 
of  good  taste,  to  facetious  turns  sudden  comparisons,  and 
sprightly  apologues.” 

“  A  chastened  pleasantry  serves  many  purposes  more  or  less 
important ;  it  graces  and  recommends  the  paternal  authority; 
it  gives  rise  to  a  state  of  mind  intermediate  between  sport 
and  study,  tending  at  once  to  connect  the  former  with  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  the  latter  with  pleasurable  sensations ;  it  is  a 
great  means  of  quickening  the  sense  of  analogy,  on  which  so 
much  depends  in  all  the  higher  mental  processes,  and  it  is  an 
initiation  in  the  vivid,  and  elegant  conversational  manner 
that  distinguishes  the  best  society.” 

From  these  and  other  statements  of  similar  nature,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  a  rare  comhination  of  circumstances,  is  necessary, 
to  the  successor our  author’s  scheme  of  Home  Education,  and 
that  the  same  talent  which  planned  the  scheme  must  he  ex¬ 
erted  in  carrying  it  into  effect  otherways  the  attempt  will  prove 
a  failure.  In  the  leading  principles  of  the  work  in  the  positions, 
that  the  object  of  education  in  infancy  is  not  mental  develope- 
ment  hut  the  maintenance  of  mental  vivacity  and  bodily  vigor 
and  the  formation  of  habits  of  implicit  obedience — that  in 
childhood  oral  instruction  should  take  precedence  of  liooks  and 
tasks — and  that  as  soon  as  enough  is  known  of  childrens  natu¬ 
ral  endowments  to  enable  a  parent  to  assign  them  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  classes,  the  professional  who  are  to  receive 
an  extended  mental  culture  and  the  non-professional  who 
are  to  lie  fitted  for  business  their  subsequent  education 
should  be  regulated  accordingly — we  entirely  coincide.  We 


I  approve  also  of  the  methods  suggested  by  the  Author  for 
the  systematic  ctiltare  of  the  intelieetual  faculties  and  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  he  recommends  their  devetopement  to  be  at¬ 
tempted.  But  we  contend  that  this  culture  is  in  reality  secar* 
ed  by  the  conveyance  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  which 
constitute  a  judicious  school  course  and  that  more  eflectually 
than  by  Home  Education  not  only  because  the  experience  of 
the  Teacher  is  more  extended  in  the  one  case  than  the  other, 
and  because  the  superior  emoluments  of  the  public  seminary 
enlist  in  its  service  higher  talents  than  private  families  can 
procure  except  in  those  rare  instances  in  which  the  father  hu 
himself  leisure  and  ability  to  become  the  teacher,  but  also  be- 
cause  man  is  a  social  being,  and  all  his  faculties,  moral,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  physical,  seem  to  be  capable  of  their  greatest 
and  most  easy  developement,  by  intercourse  with  his  fellow 
creatures  and  this  especially  in  youth. 

We  readily  admit  that  Home  Education  possesses  somt 
advantages  even  in  regard  to  intellectual  developement — the 
greaterstress  which  can  lie  laid,  upon  the  reciprocal  afifections 
of  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  the  ampler  opportunities  enjoyed' 
of  studying  the  indivulual  capacities,  and  tastes  of  the  learn¬ 
er,  and  the  power  of  adapting  the  course  of  instruction  to 
these  when  peculiar  circumstances  render  a  departure  from 
the  ordinary  course  desirable.  But  in  the  language  of  the 
Author  to  these  must  be  opposed  “the  superior  practical 
ability  of  masters  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  particular 
branches  of  instruction  ;  the  advantage  so  important  to  boys 
of  finding  theirjevel  among  many;  the  stirring  and  healthful 
influence  of  emulation;  the  means  of  acquiring  self  confidencs 
and  the  probability  of  learning  good  sense  and  common  dit- 
cretion  as  well  as  pliability  on  that  wider  field;  and  not  least 
the  salubrious  animal  excitement,  the  buoyant  inspiration  of 
high  sport,  which  is  to  lie  had  on  the  play  ground,  and  for 
which  it  is  extremely  dififlcult,  to  find  an  efficient  substituta 
in  the  quietness  of  home.” 

Instead  however  of  arguing  further  a  point  which  so  far  at 
the  practical  question  is  concerned  the  author  virtually  con- 
cedes,  we  shall  give  an  extract  or  two  as  s|)ecimena  of  bit 
manner. 

“Another,  and  a  very  material  point  of  con¬ 
trast,  obtruding  itself  while  comparing  public  and 
private  education  is  this,  lliai,  at  school,  and  in¬ 
deed  in  almost  all  cases  of  professional  teaching 
— honourable  as  is  the  profession,  and  upriulu  ai 
may  be  the  intentions  of  the  teacher,  there  must, 
from  obvious  motives,  be  far  more  regard  had  to 
immediate  and  ostensible  results — to  the  tangible 
product  of  the  process  of  instruction,  than  to  its 
remote  influence  and  future  effect,  as  bearing  up¬ 
on  the  adult  developement  and  actual  employment 
of  the  faculties.  Ordinary  teachers,  and  even 
the  most  efficient  and  distinguished  of  them,  are 
almost  inevitably  impelled  by  the  wish,  whether 
confessed  or  not,  to  make  it  appear,  in  no  ques¬ 
tionable  manner,  that  they  arc  fairly  earn iiijr  their 
remiinera.ion,  and  are  honestly  rendering  the 
tft/iil  pro  quo  to  their  employers.  How  eon- 
scions  soever  they  may  be  of  aiming  always  at 
the  real  advantage  of  their  pupils,  they  ran  hard¬ 
ly  have  stoicism  enough  to  sustain,  in  silence, 
the  imputation,  very  likely  to  be  thrown  upon 
them  hy  inconsiderate  and  ignorant  parents,  of 
not  having  imparted  an  arnountof  learning  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  stipend  received,  'rite  training  of 
the  mind  with  the  view  to  remote  results  is  not 
what  can  fairly  be  expected  from  professional 
teachers.” 

This  is  a  strong  statement  of  an  evil  which  ronfcssedlj 
exists.  'J'he  evil  is  not  obviateil  however  by  employing  pri- 
vale  teachers  aa  must  lie  done  in  iloine  Education  when  tbi 
parents  themselves  cannot  undertake  the  office.  It  can  opj^ 
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bt  removed  by  enlightening  the  mind*  of  parents  m  to  the 
object  of  education  and  leading  them  instead  of  grasping  at 
immediate  results  to  select  carefully  the  individuals  to  whose 
tuition  they  entrust  their  children  and  wait  patiently  the  re- 
oult  of  the  entire  process. 

The  opposite  errors,  of  loading  the  memories  of  children 
with  words  the  meaning  of  which  has  never  been  explained, 
and  of  attempt' ng  to  explain  what  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  comprehend  are  well  described  in  the  following  para* 
gr^ph. 

“  The  committing  of  Verse  to  memory  is,  as  I 
■hall  have  occasion  again  to  say,  a  facile  and  al¬ 
together  unexceptionable  exercise  of  that  faculty; 
and  a  rea  y  means  of  fixing  the  best  sentiments 
in  the  mind,  in  connexion  with  pleasureahle  emo¬ 
tions  ;  and  this  mental  association  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  any  which  it  is  the  object  of 
education  to  form.  But  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
If  a  balance  of  good  is  in  any  case  secured  by  the 
ractice  of  loading  the  memory  with  prose,  of  any 
ind ;  and  especially  with  such  prose  as  the  rules 
and  rudiments  of  the  sciences,  or  of  grammar — 
all  which  may  be  taught  far  more  effectively  in 
another  manner.  As  a  means  of  learning  any 
thing  which  it  is  intended  that  the  understanding 
should  grasp,  the  consigning  a  prose  task  to  the 
memory  does  all  that  can  be  done  to  defeat  the 
end  which  we  ought  to  have  in  view  ;  (or  the  or¬ 
ganic  process  of  reverting,  in  quick  alternation, 
from  llie  page  to  the  brain,  f'oin  the  brain  to  the 
page,  in  learning  a  task,  is  nothing  but  a  lulling 
dose  to  the  mind;  and  if  long  continued,  renders  the 
conceptive  faculty  and  the  reason  absolutely  tor¬ 
pid.  Nothing  is  left  in  a  child’s  mind,  after  a 
while,  but  the  see-saw  habit,  on  the  perfection  of 
which  he  knows  he  must  depend  for  his  power 
of  going  through  with  a  faultless  repetition  of  his 
task.  And  if  tlie  faultlessness  of  the  repetition 
be  exacted  by  the  teacher  with  any  rigour,  so  as 
to  produce  some  anxiety  while  learning,  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  rnough  to  stupify  the  most  vigorous  un¬ 
derstanding;  and  as  to  the  dull,  it  excludes  every 
hope  of  vivificatimi,  and  fixes  them  in  a  vacant 
lethargy,  never  afterwards  to  be  dispelled. 

Let  any  one  watch  the  countenances  of  a  row 
of  children,  repeating  the  rules  of  grammar,  or 
the  abstruse  definitions  of  artificial  geography,  or 
any  such  gibberish,  which  a  mindless  and  indo¬ 
lently  laborious  teacher  may  have  enjoined.  Let 
him  turn  his  eye,  first,  toward  the  least  intelligent 
of  the  class,  and  he  will  perceive  that  these,  as 
they  have  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  attach  a 
meaning  to  the  words  and  sentences  they  are  re¬ 
peating,  and  have,  on  the  contrary,  concentrated 
their  attention  upon  tlie  mere  series  of  sounds,  so 
that  the  entire  process  is  purely  organic — these 
will,  for  the  most  part,  acquit  themselves  with 
alacrity,  and  obtain  the  approving  smile  of  the 
kindred  spirit  that  presides  over  the  performance. 
But  alas'  for  those  who,  under  such  a  teacher,  and 
■ubjeci  to  sitcli  a  process,  possess  some  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  have  not  as  yet  l('arned  to  quash  it: 
While  passing  through  the  terrors  of  repetition, 
the  agitated  and  fluslied  faces  of  children  of  this 
sort,  indicate  the  distressing  to-and-fro  movement 
of  the  faculties :  while  learning  the  role,  they 
have  instinctivelv  endeavored  to  connect  ideas 
with  the  words  of  the  lesson  ;  and  not  having  the 
benefit  of  intelligent  guidance  in  doing  so,  have 
probably  perplexed  themselves  beyonti  all  hope 
of  extrication,  among  the  crabbed  barbarisms  of 
their  task  ;  besides,  they  are  now  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  their  recollection  of  mere  sounds, 


and  thus  are  doubly  embarrassed  between  memo¬ 
ry  and  reason,  between  sounds  and  ideas  ;  and 
meantime  are  scared  by  the  harsh  rebukes  of  their 
undiscriminating  teacher.  Through  the  fine  trans¬ 
parent  countenance,  glowing  with  fear  and  shame, 
and  which  might  so  easily  have  been  made  to 
sparkle  with  the  free  interchange  of  a  congenial 
intelligence — through  the  countenance,  you  may 
look  into  the  very  organ  of  thought,  and  discern 
the  curdling  of  the  brain  under  this  species  of  tor¬ 
ture.  Now,  the  harrassed  mind  snatches  at  the 
mere  sounds  of  the  lesson ;  and  now  again  en¬ 
deavours  to  catch  the  rational  clue  of  its  ideas ; 
until  at  length  it  becomes  totally  bewildered. 

Intelligent  children,  so  unfortunate  as  to  come 
under  a  treatment  of  this  sort,  if  not  at  length 
broken  down  and  stultified,  learn,  after  a  while, 
to  rid  themselves  fairly  of  their  understandings 
whenever  they  have  to  do  with  their  teacher,  and 
get  the  habit  of  regarding  school  hours  as  so 
much  time  spent  in  the  dark.  They  have  found 
that,  in  school,  thought  was  punishable,  or  was 
a  contraband  commodity,  and  therefore  they  keep 
it  in  their  sleeve.  Common  minded  children 
could  lose  nothing  if  their  tasks  were  given  them 
in  Chaldee  ;  while  by  this  means  intelligent  chil¬ 
dren  would  be  exempted  from  a  serious  disadvan¬ 
tage,  inasmuch  as  reason  and  memory  would  no 
longer  be  set  together  on  the  rack. 

There  is  however  an  opposite  error;  and  chil¬ 
dren,  duriugthe  early  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  may  suffer  iu  an  equal  degree  by  a 
mistaken  endeavour  to  be  “  very  rational,  and 
very  philosophical,”  in  whatever  is  said  and  done 
with  and  for  them.  The  true  philosophy  of  ear¬ 
ly  treatment  is  to  remember  that  children  are  not 
philosophers,  nor  capable  of  being  made  sueh.  A 
teacher’sown  intelligence  is  to  be  employed  tacitly 
for  the  benefit  of  children  ;  not  to  be  let  fall  upon 
them  in  mass ;  it  is  to  come  down  like  the  dew; 
not  to  descend  as  a  water-spout.  Need  it  be  said 
that  early  childhood  knows  little  of  abstractions, 
and  nothing  of  the  complicated  abstractions  involv¬ 
ed  in  reasoning.” 

During  the  season  of  infancy,  the  Author  remarks,  the 
mind  left  to  the  natural  expansion  of  its  faculties  resents 
whatever  is  continuous,  nor  should  it  ever  be  tormented  by 
compelling  it  to  follow  more  than  a  link  or  two  of  any 
chain  of  ideas. 

“  The  teacher  must,  unquestionably,  himself  be 
master,  in  a  systematic  manner,  of  what  he  talks 
about ;  or  he  soon  becomes  bewildered,  and  falls 
into  positive  errors  ;  and  by  the  means  also  of  his 
own  acquaintance  with  the  abstruse  principles  of 
a  science,  he  will  be  able  so  to  select  facts  as 
that,  while  to  the  eye  they  are  loose  and  incidental, 
they  may  really  be  the  best  for  preparing  the  mind 
to  admit  what  is  to  follow. 

'I'he  incidental  conveyance  of  general  knowl¬ 
edge,  during  the  early  period  of  education,  na¬ 
turally  takes  its  rise  from  two  kinds  of  occasions; 
namely,  in  the  fir>t  place,  from  the  occurrence  of 
words  and  phrases,  in  reading  or  conversation,  of 
which  a  child  asks  explanation  ;  anil,  secondly, 
from  the  occurrence  of  phenomena — ordinary  or 
rare,  which  may  chance  to  excite  his  curiosity. 
And  these  two  occasions  of  imparting  knowledge 
easily  run  one  into  another ;  as  when,  for  instance, 
the  meaning  of  a  word  is  asked — Kvaporation, 
and  the  thing  is  exhibited  by  the  holding  a  damp 
newspaper  before  the  fire.  On  the  contrary',  if 
the  disappearance  of  the  dew  on  the  window  has 
been  observed,  the  technical  term  may  opportune* 


ly  be  connected  with  it,  in  the  way  of  elliptical 
interrogation:  What  you  see  going  on  is?  Evap¬ 
oration. 

Or  some  advantage  may  result  from  allowing 
an  interval  of  time  to  pass  between  the  one  sort 
of  explanation,  and  the  other ;  for  the  mind  always 
holds  more  firmly  that  which  it  seizes  by  a  re¬ 
bound,  as  thus — What  does  this  word  evaporation 
mean  ?  The  turning  of  water  or  of  other  fluids 
into  steam,  or  vapour,  by  the  application  of  heat. 
Any  thing  damp  is  dried  by  ? — Evaporation.  Af¬ 
ter  the  lapse  of  some  days,  the  steam  arising  from 
a  gravel  walk,  in  a  sunny  aspect,  and  after  a  warm 
shower,  is  noticed  ;  and  the  question  is  briskly 
put — The  rain  that  is  fallen  on  the  path  is  turn¬ 
ing  into  vapour  :  what  is  this  called  ?  The  answer, 
if  given  correctly,  at  a  distance  of  time,  is  likely 
to  fix  itself  indelibly  in  the  memory  ;  and  the  next 
step,  with  an  intelligent  child,  will  not  improbably 
be  some  spontaneous  effort  of  generalization 
as  when  a  bottle  of  wine,  brought  from  the  cellar, 
is  seen  first  to  be  bedewed,  and  then  to  dry,  in 
the  heated  dining-room — Is  not  this  too — evapo¬ 
ration?  And  this  will  lead  further:  Can  nothing 
but  water  and  liquids  be  evaporated?  Yes,  we 
might  say  a  solid  body,  such  as  a  lump  of  metal, 
or  of  brimstone,  is  evaporated,  when  it  is  con¬ 
verted  into  gas  by  heat ;  but  then  we  use  anoth¬ 
er  word,  and  call  it  sublimation. 

Yet  in  all  such  incidental  conveyances  of  par-, 
tides  of  scientific  information,  we  should  keep 
clearly  in  view  our  real  intention,  which  is  by  no 
means  that  of  imparting  a  certain  amount  of  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge,  at  a  certain  age,  for  this  is  a 
point  of  no  consequence;  but  we  simply  mean  to 
make  a  commencement  of  intellectuality ;  to  keep 
the  mind  in  alliance  with  reason  and  nature  ;  ami 
if  any  thing  further  need  be  regarded;  to  familiar¬ 
ize  a  little  the  terms  and  the  facts  of  philosophy, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  arduous  studies  of  a  later 
period.” 

The  perioJ  of  early  childhood  the  author  rcmarku  is 
pecially  the  time  ol  oral  instruction  and  whereas  in  iiifanry 
this  was  desultory  and  fortuitous  it  must  now  't)econ)e  in 
some  degree  Fystemaiic,  comprehensive  and  precise.  Thera 
is  at  this  period  a  tendency  in  the  mind  to  crystallization  and 
the  part  of  the  teacher  is  to  promote  it  and  to  guard  it  from 
disturbance. 

‘‘  Now  the  most  obvious  principles  of  mental 
order,  are  those  relating  to  time,  place,  form, 
and  CAUSATION  ;  and  taere  is  something  which 
may  be  done  in  connexion  with  each  of  tliesa 
principles,  for  giving  consistency  to  a  child’s  ac¬ 
quirements  and  conceptions;  as  thus: 

A  child  of  six  years  old  readily  listens  to  sin¬ 
gle  stories,  drawn  promiscuously  from  sacred  or 
profane  history,  or  to  descriptions  of  places  and 
scenees ;  but  he  never  spontaneously  desires  to 
connect  any  such  insulated  narrations,  one  with 
another;  and  it  must  be  accounted  an  ill-judged 
attempt  to  impart  any  thing  which  tlie  mind  feels 
no  want  of.  You  may,  if  you  please,  compel  a 
child  to  coiiimi,  dates  and  summaries  to  inemury; 
but  the  process  anticipates  the  course  of  nature, 
and  is  a  drudgery  worse  than  useless:  the  mind 
as  yet  does  not  grasp  either  time  or  space, 

A  year  or  two  later,  however,  these  very  no¬ 
tions  begin  to  be  sought  after;  or  when  iutnlli- 
gibly  presented,  are  gladly  admitted.  In  addi¬ 
tion  therefore  to  the  single  incidents,  op  the  scat¬ 
tered  leaves  of  history,  we  may  now  convey 
some  general  ooncrpiion  of  the  flux  of  ages,  and 
of  the  progression  of  human  aflairs :  and  this  coi>> 
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ceptioit  ntay  b6  nlechahically  added  by  the  use  of 
a  clear  and  well  constinieted  Chronological  chart; 
the  principle  of  which,  if  not  fully  understood  at 
once,  Aiiy  be  illOsti^ted  by  placing  before  the 
learner  a  chart  of  his  person^  history,  marked 
off  id  divisions  of  months  and  years.  But  it 
need  not  be  said  that,  in  the  use  of  means  such 
as  these,  our  intention  is  far  from  bein^  that  of 
enabling  a  child  to  tell  you,  in  a  twinkling,  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  a  company,  who  were  the 
consuls  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Epa- 
minondas ;  or  who  was  the  Greek  emperor  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Nothing  of 
this  sort  of  accomplishment  is  worth  a  straw ; 
at  least  it  is  not  worth  the  labour  it  must  cost,  as 
well  the  learner  as  the  teachCr.  What  we  aim 
at  is  to  enable  a  child  to  grasp  and  to  adjust  the 
notion  of  time  within  his  own  mind,  just  as  far 
as  nature  impels  him  to  do  so. 

Or  again,  it  is  seldom  earlier  than  the  ninth 
year  that  a  child  begins  to  labour,  with  the  no¬ 
tions  of  remote  space— ^pace  out  of  sight,  or  that 
lie  connects  any  just  idea  with  the  map  which  he 
is  condemned  to  pore  over.  But  when  once  the 
conception  of  terrestrial  extension  has  fairly  lodg¬ 
ed  itself  in  his  mind,  then  our  conversations  cod- 
eemirtg  the  natural  wonders  of  different  countries, 
and  the  personal  appearance  and  manners  of  the 
several  families  of  man,  and  the  species  of  the 
aninTal  and  vegetable  orders,  may  assume  a  more 
digested  form  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  terrestrial 
globe — always  before  the  eye,  that  which  here¬ 
tofore  was  only  so  many  scattered  particles,  falls 
into  shape  and  order,  and  the  mind  not  only 
knows  so  and  so ;  but  holds  and  commands  what 
it  knows.  Of  very  little  utility,  as  I  think,  is 
the  accomplishment,  for  a  child,  of  being  able  to 
tell  you  that  Canton  is  Long.  113  deg.  7  min. 
East;  and  N.  Lat.  23  deg.  8  min.  but  it  is  of  sol¬ 
id  advantage  to  him  to  have  obtained  so  clear  a 
conception  of  the  position  and  figure  of  countries, 
as  that  he  can  sketch  the  outline  of  any,  on  his 
slate,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  from  memory. 

Once  more,  and  to  speak  of  the  third  of  our 
above  mentioned  categories,  namely— form.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  of  the  first  period  of  life,  much 
tranquil  excitement  of  the  faculties  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  exhibitions  and  descriptions  of  the 
more  striking  and  beautiful  forms  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms  :  yet  in  conveying  this  sort 
of  information  we  adhere  to  no  rule,  except  that 
of  chance,  or  of  immediate  entertainment.  But 
before  the  expiration  of  the  second  period,  some¬ 
thing  may  have  been  done  with  the  view  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  mind  a  grasping  hold  of  the  details  of 
natural  history,  by  the  aid  of  classification.  Just 
so  much  effort  of  abstraction,  as  is  required  in  ad¬ 
mitting  this  kind  of  aid  to  the  memory,  the  mind 
is  capable  of  abont  the  eleventh  year :  and  indeed 
if  the  teacher  will  but  condescend  to  put  out  of 
sight  and  hearing  «11  the  apparatus,  and  to  exclude 
all  the  pollysyllabled  nomenclature  of  scientific 
classification,  whether  botanical  or  zoological, 
and  will  bring  forward  such  grounds  of  distinction 
only  as  the  unsophisticated  notions  of  chil¬ 
dren  may  consist  with,  and  such  as  are  derived, 
principally,  from  manifest  resemblances  of  form, 
they  will,  in  most  instances,  receive  a  lively  pleas¬ 
ure  from  the  exercise,  and  will  show  how  agree¬ 
able  to  the  human  mind  is  any  sort  of  simplifica¬ 
tion,  and  how  fond  it  is  of  order. 

Lastly ;  it  is  in  relation  to  cause  and  effect 
that  the  mind  spontaneously,  and  at  an  early  period 
indicates  its  love  of  order  and  of  fitness.  The 


question — What  is  the  reason  ?  which  is  every 
day  propounded  by  an  intelligent  boy,  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  opening  of  the  rational  nature,  and 
leaves  us  In  no  doubt  as  to  the  change  which  is 
called  for  in  the  mode  of  culture.** 

COMMON  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

We  strongly  recommend  to  the  cerefiil  perusal  of  our  rea¬ 
ders,  an  article  under  this  head  in  the  October  Number  of 
the  Nmth  American  Heview,  from  which  an  extract  was 
given  in  our  last.  The  lofty  enthusiasm  which  this  article 
breathes,  its  generous  and  noble  sentiments,  the  force  of  its  ar- 
guments,  and  the  eloquence  of  its  appeals,  in  behalf  of  a  cause 
in  which  we  feel  so  deep  an  interest,  held  our  attention  en¬ 
chained  from  the  time  we  took  up  the  Review  till  we  had  read 
the  pajier  to  the  end.  For  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers, 
as  have  not  access  to  the  work  itself,  we  shall  give  one  or  two 
additional  extracts  premising  that  those  necessarily  convey 
but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  artic'e  as  a  whole. 

After  a  brief  view,  of  the  legislative  enactments  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  regarding  Common  Schools,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Colony  to  the  year  1836,  shewing  the  deep  interest 
with  which  they  have  ever  been  viewed  by  the  legislature, 
the  Reviewer  proceeds,  in  the  extract  given  in  our  last,  to  de¬ 
fine  the  term  education,  and  explain  wherein  a  good  education 
consists. 

“  For  the  purposes  of  such  an  education  as  we 
have  described,  our  common  schools  are  as  yet, 
it  must  be  confessed,  lamentably  deficient.  The 
virtuous  impulses  which  swell  the  heart  of  this 
great  nation  were  hardly  imparted  there.  The 
schools  have  done  much  for  the  inteHect,  furnish¬ 
ing  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  which  their  pu¬ 
pils  have  improved  afterwards.  Indirectly,  they 
have  done  much  for  sound  morals,  because  all 
good  learning  has  a  wholesome  influence;  but 
their  direct  action  upon  moral  character  has  nev¬ 
er  been  all  that  it  should  be.  Parental  instruction 
and  guidance  have  formed  the  hearts  of  this  gen¬ 
eration  ;  and,  where  these  have  been  wanting, 
youth  have  been  left  to  be  the  sport  of  casual  as¬ 
sociation  and  accidental  circumstances.  Of  course 
in  the  forming  period  of  life,  much  must  always 
depend  on  right  beginnings  ;  our  reliance  is  main¬ 
ly,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  maternal  care,  and 
afterwards  on  both  the  parents.  But  the  school 
must  not  stand  neutral;  it  must  be  brought  for¬ 
ward,  and  made  to  fulfil  its  part,  as  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  auxiliary. 

Universal  education,  a  higher  education,  such  as 
shall  put  to  shame  not  past  ages  only,  but  the 
present,  must  be  provided  for.  The  want  is  felt, 
and  will  not  longer  be  endured  without  a  stren¬ 
uous  effort  to  meet  it.  The  philanthropist,  the 
patriot,  and  the  Christian  feel  the  urgent  need  of 
a  generous  developement  of  the  noblest  powers 
and  faculties,  and  richest  affections  of  our  com¬ 
mon  nature,  through  that  dull  mass  of  humanity 
in  whom  they  now  slumber  inert  and  almost 
lifeless.  The  refinement  of  taste,  which  without 
intellectoal  aind  moral  cultivation,  ends  only  in  el¬ 
egant  imbecility ;  financial  prosperity,  which,  if 
not  pressed  into  the  service  of  virtue,  may  be 
prostituted  to  engender  corruption  ;  absorbing 
political  Interests,  which  convulse  the  Union  to 
its  centre,  and  which  unhallowed  ambition  may 
pervert  to  the  destruction  of  freedom,  all  these  are 
insignificant,  are  as  nothing  and  less  than  noth¬ 
ing,  compared  with  this  paramount  necessity. 
The  cry  of  the  age  is  for  true  education.  Its 
advent  is  longed  for,  and  prayed  for,  and  believed 
in.  It  seems  just  bursting  above  our  moral  hor¬ 


izon,  radiant  with  knowledge  and  virtue,  shed¬ 
ding  light  into  the  Understanding,  and  pouring 
warmth  into  the  heart,  a  genial  sUn  whose  beams 
are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  Glorious  vis¬ 
ions  of  future  progress,  and  blessed  omens  of 
their  coming  consummation  throng  upon  tlie 
soul,  and  fill  it  with  comfort  and  joy,  when  the 
evidences  of  the  earnest  awakening  of  mankind 
under  the  vivifying  and  quickening  influences  of 
this  bright-dawning  era,  present  themselves  to  our 
view. 

HoW  is  this  great  work  to  be  accomplished  ?— - 
What  are  our  means  of  levelling  the  fortifications, 
impregnable  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  in 
which  ignorance  and  vice  have  entrenched  them¬ 
selves  t  Hope,  which  was  Caesar’s  only  portion 
when  he  went  into  Gaul ;  faith  in  man's  high 
nature  and  destiny  ;  the  ardent  enthusiasm  which 
the  grand  object  to  be  attained  inspires ;  the  un¬ 
quenchable  zeal  already  active,  and  which  will 
never  rest,  nor  pause,  till  the  victory  is  achieved, 
and  darkness  abdicates  her  narrowed  empire.” 

The  Reviewer  then  adverts  to  the  Act  of  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  passed  April  20th  1837,  establishing  a 
Board  of  Education,  and  to  that  of  April  12th  1837,  auth¬ 
orising  an  expenditure  of  thirty  dollars  for  the  first  year,  and 
ten  dollars  for  every  subsequent  year,  by  each  School  Dis¬ 
trict  in  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  purchase  of  a  District 
School  Library. 

“  Much  good,  he  remarks,  might  unquestionably 
be  effected  by  the  publication  of  a  periodical  jour¬ 
nal,  of  which  the  exclusive  object  should  be  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  common-school  education.  Such 
a  journal,  devoted  to  collecting  and  diffusing  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject,  to  the  discussion  of  the 
numerous  important  questions  which  belong  to  it 
to  the  formation  of  a  sound  and  intelligent  public 
opinion,  and  the  excitement  of  a  warm  and  ener¬ 
getic  public  sentiment,  might  render  incalculable 
service.  The  Board  of  Education  are  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  a  journal  of  this  description 
would  be  the  most  valuable  auxiliary  which 
could  be  devised  to  carry  into  execution  the  en¬ 
lightened  policy  of  the  government  in  legislating 
for  the  improvement  of  thi  schools,  and  they 
indulge  a  sanguine  hope  that  it  will  shortly  be  es¬ 
tablished,  under  such  auspices  as  will  go  far  to 
insure  its  success. 

After  all,  the  great  work  of  reformation  is  to  be 
effected  in  the  schools  themselves,  and  in  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  teachers  more  especially.  One  se¬ 
rious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  improvement  is, 
the  little  interest  taken  by  the  most  enlightened 
part  of  the  community,  we  speak  it  with  regret,  in 
the  condition  of  the  common  schools,  from  the 
circumstance  that  their  own  children  are  receiving 
education  in  private  schools  at  their  own  expense. 
This  naturally  leads  to  a  remissness  and  ne¬ 
glect,  which  can  by  no  means  be  justified,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  most  strongly  bound 
by  every  consideration  to  concern  themselves  in 
the  improvement  of  education.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  private  schools  appears  by  the  returns 
to  be  twenty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  while  the  whole  number  of  children  in 
the  State,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen 
years,  stands  in  the  returns,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  thousand  and  fifty-three.  From 
the  nature  of  our  political  institutions,  these  thirty 
thousand  will  not  control  the  political  destiny  of 
the  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  thirty  years 
hence  but  just  the  reverse.  The  five-sixths  will 
fix  the  standard  of  taste,  of  morality,  and  of  gen- 
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eral  conduct,  to  which  one-sixth  will  conform, 
above  which  very  few  only,  with  infinite  labor, 
can  raise  themselves.  The  five-sixths  will  pos¬ 
sess  the  legislative  authority,  elect  the  executive, 
and  thereby  fill  the  judiciary,  according  to  their 
own  notions  of  expediency  and  right.  They  are 
to  have,  then,  the  disposal  of  property,  life,  and 
liberty  for  their  generation,  and  are  so  to  mould 
and  modify  the  institutions  of  their  country  as  pow¬ 
erfully  to  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  the  generation 
that  shall  come  after  them.  Could  they  be  left  as 
happily  they  cannot  be,  to  grow  up  in  political 
and  moral  profligacy,  in  the  unrestrained  indul¬ 
gence  of  their  bad  passions,  an  individual,  or  a 
class  of  men,  of  superior  wealth  and  education, 
would  be  merely  at  their  mercy,  a  feather  upon 
a  stormy  sea.  No  man  is  independent  of  the 
public  immediately  about  him.  He  is  elevated 
by  its  good  influences,  even  though  his  early  ed¬ 
ucation  was  defective.  He  is  debased  by  the 
daily  spectacle  and  contact  of  debasement,  and, 
though  fitted  for  better  things,  generally  sinks 
into  the  surrounding  mass  of  corruption.  If  there 
be  any  who  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  patriotism, 
philanthropy,  and  duty,  let  them  at  least  regard 
the  welfare  of  their  own  offspring.  The  public 
opinion  of  our  times  is  the  moral  atmosphere 
which  we  all  breathe  in  common.  If  it  be 
wholesome,  it  invigorates  and  sustains  us ;  if 
poisonous,  we  all  languish,  and  the  feeble  perish. 
How  imperative  the  obligation,  and  grateful  the 
task  to  preserve  its  purity  ;  how  fatal  its  contam¬ 
ination,  and  how  censurable  is  their  supine- 
ness  through  whose  fault  we  are  put  in  peril. 

We  are  all  embarked  in  one  bottom,  and  must 
sink  or  swim  together.  Will  not  the  sharp-sigh¬ 
ted  look  to  it,  that  the  ship  be  sea-worthy,  and 
preclude  betimes  avoidable  dangers  ? 

The  amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools, 
for  one-sixth  of  the  children  of  the  State,  is 
three  hunOTe'd  and  t^nty-eight  thousand  dollars  ; 
while  the  amount  raised  by  taxes  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  other  five-sixths  in  public  schools  is 
four  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand,  and  the 
amount  voluntarily  contributed  to  the  'publie 
schools  is  forty-eight  thousand  dollars.  If  these 
sums  were  added  together,  and  the  whole  eight 
or  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  judicious¬ 
ly  applied  to  common-school  education,  it  cannot 
I  be  doubted,  that  all  the  children  might  receive  a 
I  higher  order  of  instruction  than  now  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  favored  sixth  part. 

The  value  of  the  annual  products  of  the  indus¬ 
try  of  Massachusetts  is  about  one  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  of  which  less  than  one  per  cent, 
is  appropriated  to  the  education  of  children,  and 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  is  saved  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  be  added  to  previous  accumulations 
which  form  the  permanent  capital  of  the  State. 
If  two  per  cent,  of  this  annual  product  were  de¬ 
voted  to  education,  is  it  not  probable,  that  the  pro¬ 
duct  itself  would  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  a  better 
economy  introduced  into  the  expenditure  of  it  so 
that  this  addition  to  the  permanent  capital  nqight 
be  much  more  rapid  ?  We  do  not  doubt,  that 
the  best  education  within  the  power  of  every 
town  in  this  Commonwealth  would  in  thirty 
years’  time  double  the  rate  at  which  wealth  in¬ 
creases. 

Ilf  private  schools  were,  discountenanced,  and 
those  who  now  support  them  would  turn  their 
attenti''n  to  the  improvement  of  our  common 
schools,  the  additional  funds  turned  into  this 
ebaauel  would  be  but  a  small  part  of  the  benefit 


derived  from  the  alteration.  Those  who  set  the 
highest  value  on  education,  and  are  determined 
at  all  costs  to  secure  its  blessings  to  their  own 
children,  instead  of  standing  aloof  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  concerns,  as  too  many  of  them  now  do, 
would  be  foremost  in  their  zeal  for  the  district 
schools,  actingon  committees,  visiting  the  schools 
selecting  the  teachers,  advising  and  assisting  them, 
contributing  to  their  support,  and  to  the  erect¬ 
ion  of  better  houses,  and  the  purchase  of  better 
furniture,  apparatus  and  libraries.  There  would 
also  be  thrown  into  the  district  and  town  schools, 
a  class  of  scholars  more  thoroughly  educated  al¬ 
ready  at  the  private  schools,  whose  example 
would  give  a  quickening  impulse  to  emulation  ; 
and,  as  those  parents  who  have  been  willing  to 
pay  for  private  tuition  are  generally  those  who 
take  most  pains  with  their  children  at  home,  these 
children  would  continue  to  impart  a  good  influ¬ 
ence  to  the  rest  of  the  school,  even  after  the  im¬ 
mediate  effect  of  the  first  infusion.  A  combined 
effort  will  produce  a  wonderful  improvement. 
The  district  school  in  the  central  village  of  the 
town  will  no  longer  be,  as  it  often  is,  the  poorest 
in  its  whole  territory,  but  it  will  be  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  a  model  for  the  rest,  and  they  will  all 
gladly  profit  by  the  opportunity  for  imitation,” 

Tlie  Reviewer  then  enters  on  the  question  of  Normal 
Schools,  and  after  adverting  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Education,  made  in  the  House  on  22d  March  last,  and 
unanimously  accepted,  carrying  with  it  an  appropriation  of 
10,000  dollars  and  to  the  donation  to  the  same  amount  made 
by  a  munificient  individual  towards  their  establishment. 

“  It  is  understood,  he  observes,  that  the  Board  of 
Education,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  the  last  week 
of  May  last,  determined  to  take  immediate  measures 
for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  Normal 
Schools  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  learn,  that  measures 
are  now  in  train  with  every  prospect  of  success, 
and  that  the  most  liberal  spirit  of  cooperation  is 
manifested  in  more  than  one  section  of  the  Slate ; 
so  that  a  beginning  will  no  doubt  soon  be  made 
in  the  great  enterprise  of  preparing  adequate 
teachers  for  our  common  schools.” 

AAer  some  interesting  details,  shewing  the  relation  of 
ignaranoe  to  crime,  the  argument  thence  arising  in  behalf  of 
the  measure  now  in  operation  the  article  thus  terminates. 

“  Let  the  high  work,  so  auspiciously  com¬ 
menced,  goon  steadily  to  its  glorious  consumma¬ 
tion.  Let  Massachusetts,  which  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  has  led  the  way  in  the  cause  of  good 
learning,  suffer  none  to  go  before  her  now.  Let 
her  still  bear  aloft  the  torch  which  others  will  be 
proud  to  follow.  While  others  emulate  her 
bright  example,  she  will  have  contributed  largely 
to  that  mighty  movement,  which  is  to  enfVan 
chise  and  to  bless  the  world.’ 


MAXIMS  FOR  FARMERS. 

“  Come  boys,"  is  the  best  countersign  upon 
the  farm.  Even  if  his  hands  are  not  employed, 
the  eyes  of  the  master  have  wonderful  efficacy  in 
accelerating  labor. 

If  you  would  judge  of  a  man’s  character,  ook 
not  at  his  coat,  but  at  his  habits.  The  first  may 
change  with  the  moon, — or  what  is  the  same,  with 
the  fashion— the  latter  are  generally  as  abiding 
as  life. — The  first  may  be  the  property  of  anoth¬ 
er— the  latter,  like  shadow,  belongs  exclusively 
to  man. 

Men  deserve  commendation,  not  for  refraining 


to  do  evil,  for  they  may  not  be  in  temptation— 
but  for  the  good  they  do }  not  for  negative,  but 
for  positive  virtues. 

Every  industrious  man,  by  his  labor,  manu  al 
or  mental,  pepends  upon  his  personal  exertions 
for  fortune  and  for  fame.  Every  indolent  man 
depends  for  subsistence  upon  the  labors  qf  others 
— upon  patrimonial  resources,  upon  trick  and 
fraud,  or  upon — we  mean  no  personal  disrespect 
by  the  use  of  this  very  appropriate  term— the 
“  spoils"  of  office.  One  adds  to  the  common 
stock  of  wealth  and  human  enjoyment — the  other 
adds  nothing.  The  last  are  like  the  grain-worms, 
which  consume  our  crops,  without  rendering  any 
equivalent  to  society.  Yet  as  nothing  is  created 
in  vain,  the  worm  may  be  intended,  perhaps,  to 
excite  our  constant  vigilance,  and  the  man  as  v 
living  example  of  human  folly — and  of  the  perver¬ 
sion  of  hutnan  faculties. 

TURNIP  "uLTURE. 

Vergennes,  Sept.  4,  1838, 

Worthy  Sir — I  perceive  much  said  in  the 
Cultivator,  on  the  subject  of  raising  the  English 
turnip.  I  here  state  my  method,  which  for  five 
years  has  not  failed.  About  the  20th  of  June  I  go 
into  my  sheep  pasture,  and  plough  a  piece  of 
sward  land,  rnn  a  fence  round  it,  and  yard  my 
sheep,  250  in  number,  eix  or  eight  nights,  from 
sundown  until  sunrise. — By  the  4th  of  July  I 
sow  the  seed,  harrow  it  over,  follow  the  harrow 
with  a  hoe,  and  turn  all  the  green  clods ;  then 
yard  the  sheep  several  nights,  until  the  ground 
is  trod  hard ;  then  sow  with  lime,  plaster  or 
ashes,  or  any  or  all  of  them  mixed.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  if  the  fly  appears,  dust  it  over 
with  the  above  articles  in  the  morning,  when  the 
dew  is  on  them  ;  continue  until  the  rough  leaf  ap¬ 
pears,  when  the  work  is  done,  except  thinning 
the  plants. 

I  prefer  a  light  dry  loam,  Buch  land  will  pro¬ 
duce  three  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  flax,  or  what 
you  please,  in  succession  with  plaster.  I  take 
up  a  piece,  and  stock  down  one  each  year; 
by  this  process  you  rarely  discover  a  fly,  and  if 
the  field  IS  surrounded  with  grasshoppers,  none 
will  enter.  REUBEN  WHEELER. 


CHINESE  MORUS  MULTICAULIS,  &c. 

At  the  Linnsean  Gandens,  Flushing  ffe^o  York. 

35,000 

Splendid  trees  of  the  genuine  Monu  Mqlticsulis  are  jet 
remaining  for  sale,  at  moderate  prices,  according  tq  tfieir 
size, — and  also  cuttings  of  the  same.  Nqne  of  the  hunt- 
bug  kind  are  sold  at  this  establishment  Also  20,000  trees 
of  the  splendid  Morus  Expansa,  which  has  very  large  leaves, 
greatly  loved  by  the  worm ;  it  is  very  hardy,  snd  yields  silk 
of  the  first  excellence.  A  great  supply  of  the  Moretti  or 
Alpine  mqlberiy,  the  Canton,  Dandolo,  Rrqussa,  Asiatic, 
Pyramidalis,  Rose  of  Lombardy,  Morus  plgla,  and  other  va, 
rieties. 

Also — Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees.  Plants  and  Seeds  of 
every  kind,  and  an  immense  stock  of  Btilhous  Flower  Roots, 
just  arrived  from  Holland — Silk  Wonqs  Eggs  of  every  kind 
at  the  lowest  prices,  and  White  Italian,  Canton  and  Moretti 
or  Alpine  Mulberry  seeds  in  any  quantity, 

The  Morus  Multicaulis  trees  raised  ^re  have  oqe  third 
tnore  joints  and  buds,  than  Southern  trees,  and  of  course 
are  worth  50  per  cent  more  for  propagation ;  and  the  wood 
becomes  as  mature  and  perfect  on  the  high  exposed  poejtion, 
our  Nurseries  occupy  as  at  any  place  in  the  Union— -Also, 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Bulbous  Roots,  Green  House 
Plants,  and  seeds  of  all  kinds  for  sale  in  large  or  small  parcels. 
Priced  catalo^es  will  be  sent  to  every  applicant  and  ops 
ders  per  mail  will  be  executed  with  as  much  precilion  qnd 
despatch  as  if  the'puitdiaaers  were  present,  and  will  be  pack¬ 
ed,  so  as  to  be  sent  to  the  remotest  region  with  safety. 

WM.  PRINCE  dt  SQR. 
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From  the  Frankhn  Farmer. 

CHEESE  MAKING. . 

Mr.  Editor: — I  send  you  the  following  notes 
given  me  by  Mr.  John  Davis,  near  Taylorsville, 
Spencer  Co.,  Ky.  Mr.  Crandal,  an  experienced 
cheese  maker  from  New  York,  began  with  Mr. 
Davis  the  first  of  June,  and  continued  to  make 
cheese  for  two  months  and  five  days,  i.  e.  to  the 
fifth  of  August.  He  began  with  eight  cows  and 
ended  with  eleven.  The  average  number  was 
ten.  The  cows  were  of  a  very  inferior  description, 
such  as  could  be  gathered  up  any  where.  The 
pasture  was.  clover  a/one.  The  result  is  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Each  cx)w  during  66  days^  produced  two 
pounds  of  cheese  daily — 132  pounds  from  each 
during  tlie  period  of  experiment.  This  mulipli- 
ed  by  ten,  the  average  number  of  cows,  gives 
1320  pounds  of  cheese.  Mr.  Davis  states  that  if 
it  were  accurately  weighed  he  has  no  doubt  it 
would  amount  to  1400  pounds.  As  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  cheese,  somejndgment  may  be  formed 
of  it  from  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Davis  can  sell  it  at 
the  door  for  12.i  cents  per  pound.  It  is  univer- 
•ally  acknowledge  by  judges  to  be  of  a  very  su¬ 
perior  qualiiy.  That  it  would  demand  a  higher 
price  in  market  than  Ohio  cheese,  there  is  very 
little  doubt.  It  is  certainly  superior  to  the  com¬ 
mon  article  from  the  State.  Yet  Mr.  Crandal, 
who  is  a  very  intelligent  man  on  every  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  the  dairy,  says  that  if  he  were  properly 
fixed  for  the  business,  he  could  make  cheese  much 
superior  to  what  he  made  for  Mr.  Davis.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  each  cow 
made  cheese  to  the  amount  of  16  dollars  and  50 
cents.  Some  of  the  cows  were  bought  for  12. 
what  is  there  to  prevent  Kentucky  from  being  the 
very  Goshen  of  America  for  butter  and  cheese  ? 

H.  H.  HOPKINS. 

RECEIPT  FOR  CURING  PORK  AND  HAMS. 

As  soon  as  the  pork  becoms  cool  I  cut  and  sort 
it,  taking  great  care  to  have  the  tubs  perfectly 
sweet  and  clean.  In  cutting  I  take  all  the  spare 
ribs,  and  make  pickled  pork  of  all  the  sides  be¬ 
tween  the  ham  and  the  shoulders :  cutting  it  into 

Eieces  of  suitable  size  for  family  use.  I  trim  the 
ams  and  shoulders  well.  I  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  tub  with  rock  salt  and  then  put  in  the  layer 
of  pork  nicely  packed ;  then  cover  the  layer  with 
salt,  and  so  on,  until  the  tub  is  filled.  I  use  rock 
salt  and  very  bonniifully.  In  six  or  eight  days 
make  a  pickle  of  salt  and  cold  water,  as  strong  as 
possible,  and  cover  the  pork  previously  salted 
with  it.  It  will  then  keep  for  years  if  you 
choose. 

In  preparing  the  hams  and  shoulders,  I  weigh 
several,  to  cone  at  the  probable  weight  of  the 
whole.  They  are  packed  with  great  care  in 
suitable  tubs.  My  process  is  to  sprinkle  some 
coarse  salt  at  the  bottom  ;  then  pack  in  the  hams 
and  shoulders  firmly,  side  by  side,  being  careful 
not  to  put  the  back  of  one  flat  on  the  top  of  anoth¬ 
er'.  The  spaces  arc  filled  up  with  chines,  hocks, 
and  jowls.  To  about  every  300  weight  of  meat 
I  take  30  pounds  of  rock  srit,  one  pound  of  salt- 

Eetrc,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  or 
alf  a  gallon  of  good  molasses,  (generally  the  lat¬ 
ter.)  Take  as  much  pure  water  as  will  cover 
the  meat,  put  it  in  a  clean  vessel,  add  the  above 
articles,  boil  it,  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and 
when  no  more  rises,  set  it  to  cool,  after  which 
poar  it  on  the  meat  vatil  it  is  covered  3  or  4 
inches. 

If  the  hams  are  small,  weighing  from  13  to  15 


pounds,  let  them  remain  in  the  pickle  five  weeks 
—if  from  15  to  25  six  weeks — if  from  25  to  45, 
seven  weeks;  When  you  remove  them  for  the 
purpose  of  smoking,  put  them  in  clean,  cold  wa¬ 
ter  for  two  or  three  hours.  If  there  is  too  much 
salt  or  saltpetre  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the 
hams,  the  water  will  take  it  off.  The  smoke 
should  be  of  clean  green  hickory.  A  fire  should 
be  built  only  in  dry  weather.  And  when  the 
meat  has  acquired  a  yellow  tinge,  not  red  or 
black,  they  are  removed,  and  hung  up  in  a  dark 
place  where  they  are  not  disturbed  by  flies  or  ver¬ 
min. — Farmer's  Cabinet. 

David  Comfort. 

PRUNING  OF  TREES. 

If  there  is  any  branch  of  rural  economy,  which 
a  lover  and  cultivator  of  good  fruit  should  person¬ 
ally  understand  better  than  another,  it  is  that  of 
pruning  and  taking  care  of  fruit  trees.  As  but 
very  few  understand  how  and  when  the  operation 
of  pruning  is  best  performed,  it  is  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  hire  it  done  well  unless  the  owner  him¬ 
self  is  competent  to  direct  the  matter. 

In  all  sorts  of  trees  reared  for  standards,  the 
first  object  is  to  obtain  a  straight  pole  or  stem,  at 
least  to  a  given  height  sufficiently  stout  and  taper¬ 
ing  to  sustain  the  tup.  Having  acquired  the  re¬ 
quisite  height,  the  next  object,  in  the  management 
of  fruit  trees,  is  to  obtain  a  proper  and  productive 
top.  To  effect  the  first  point,  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  is,  to  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  to  divest  the 
lower  part  of  the  plant  of  its  limbs  and  leaves. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  plant  becomes  spin¬ 
dling — the  growth  being  perfectly  equal  to  the  first 
branches — top-heavy,  and  ultimately  ill-shaped  ; 
or,  being  deprived  of  a  great  protion  of  its  leaves 
— its  lungs  or  elaborating  organs, — its  growth  is 
materially  checked.  Those  equally  err  who  do 
not  prune  at  all;  as  the  branches  soon  interfere 
with  each  other,  the  top  becomes  too  thick  to  pro¬ 
duce  or  mature  well  its  fruit,  and  the  consequence 
is  a  growing,  not  a  bearing  tree. 

In  the  first  stages  of  growth,  the  object  being 
to  get  height  and  strength,  few  or  no  branches 
should  be  cut  close  to  the  pole,  and  the  long  ones, 
and  those  that  compete  with  the  leading  shoot, 
may  be  shortened  one-half  their  length  ;  but  not 
a  healthy  leaf  should  be  unnecessarily  removed 
from  the  plant.  Thus  the  stem  will  grow  tall 
and  strong,  with  a  gradual  taper  from  the  lower 
branch  to  the  terminal  point  at  top.  As  the  time 
of  pruning,  particularly  the  apple,  we  persist  in 
recommending — the  long  days  in  June, — when 
the  plant  is  full  of  elaborated  sap,  and  yet  the 
flow  of  sap  so  moderate,  as  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
remaining  braiiches,  without  generating  suckers. 


LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE, 
EASTON,  I^a. 

The  students  of  this  Institution  will  reassemble  for  tht 
Winter  Session,  on  Wednesday  the  :)Ist  October,  instanL 
The  arrangemepts  for  the  ensuing  session  are  as  follows: 

Logic  and  Mural  Philosophy,  Geo.  Junkin,  D.  D.  Principal 

Rhetoric  and  Belles  Letters,  Rev.  David  X.  Junkin. 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoaophy,  W.M'Cartney. 

Chemistry,  Traill  Green,  M.  D. 

Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  J 

German,  French  and  Italian,  Rev.  Frederick  Schmidt. 

Elements  of  Jurisprudence,  James  M.  Porter,  Esq. 

Geology,  Peter  A.  Browne,  Esq. 

The  course  for  graduation,  extends  over  four  years.  Stu¬ 
dents  entering  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined  on  Sal¬ 
lust,  Virgil,  Mairs  Syntax,  Greek  Grammar  and  Collectanea 
Grxeca  Minora. 

A  modiBed  course,  for  non-professional  men,  comprising 
Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  and  Natural  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  has  also  been  introduced. 

The  discipline  of  the  Institution  is  strict  but  paternal.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  checks  and  restraints,  resulting  from 
systematic  vigilance,  every  effort  is  used  both  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Professors  fur  developing  and  strengthening  ths 
mural  principles  of  the  students. 

Physical  Education  is  also  carefully  attended  to.  With 
this  view,  opportunities  are  furnished  to  the  Students  of  d»' 
voting  two  or  three  hours  daily  to  manual  labour  in  Garden¬ 
ing,  Farming,  Printing  and  Carpentering;  and  the  value  of 
their  labor  is  deducted  from  their  bills. 

The  department  of  the  College  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  public  in  at  present,  respecfully  requested  is  the  TEACH¬ 
ERS  SEMINARY  and  MODEL  SCHOOL  about  to  be 
opened  under  the  care  of  Professor  Cunningham  and  Mr. 
William  Dunn,  late  of  The  Edinburgh  Institution.  Tbs 
candidate  teachers  will  prosecute  their  studies  in  Mathemat¬ 
ics  and  Philosophy  under  the  ordinary  Professors  in  ths 
Collegiate  department.  'I'hey  will  lie  instructiHl  in  the  theo¬ 
ry  and  practice  of  Teaching,  by  Prof.  Cunningham,  and 
will  be  employed  a  portion  of  the  day  in  giving  lessons  un¬ 
der  his  inspection,  on  the  plan  pursued  in  the  Prussian 
and  French  Seminaries  fur  Teachers,  The  Model  School 
will  be  taught  by  Mr.  Dunn,  whose  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  intimate  kno.vle.lge  of  the  best  systems  of  instruction 
have  recommended  him  to  the  trustees,  as  a  fit  person  for 
the  office,  and  who  resigned  his  situation  in  The  Edinburgh 
Institution,  to  accept  the  appointment. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  Model  School  will  compriN 
all  the  branches  of  a  thorough  English  education,  Pupila 
intended  for  the  Collegiate  department,  will  attend  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  adjunct  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

Parents  desirous  of  placing  their  children  in  the  preparato¬ 
ry  scb(x>l  are  requested  to  make  early  application.  Young 
men  intending  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
Teaching,  wilt  find  it  their  interest  to  enroll  themselves  in  tbs 
Teachers  Seminary  as  numerous  applirmtion  are  made  to  ths 
College  for  qualified  Teachers.  Individuals  of  wealth  and 
public  spirit  interested  in  the  advancement  of  Education, 
have  now  an  ojrportunity  of  promoting  that  end  by  aiding 
young  men  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  held  out  for 
qualifying  themselves  as  Teachers. 

THB  EZPitxaEa  laa 
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Berkshire  Pigs, — Mess.  Brintnalls,  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  Orange,  whti  have  a  stock  of  tlicse  pigs, 
from  original  importation,  cite  tlie  following  as 
the  weights  to  which  they  have  attained,  at  the 
ages  noted :  one  tinder  two  years  old,  weighed  652 
lbs.:  one  four  years  old  702  lbs. ;  one  three  years 
old  780  lbs. ;  two  eighteen  months  old,  432,  and 
432d  lbs.  &c. 


FOR  SALE  HERE. 

Many  thousands  of  the  Morus  Alba,  or  White 
Italian  Mulberry,  fit  to  set  out  this  fall: 

For  500  and  upwards  at  18i  cents  a  piece. 
100  and  upwards  at  14. 
any  number  under  at  15. 

1838. 


Boarding,  Tuition,  use  of  Rooms  and  Library  $63.  Fuel 
and  attendance  per  lioom  $12.  Washing  3  cents  per  pircs. 
obtained  in  the  town  al/rom  $2  to  $3  per  week,  in  the  Cok 
lege,  as  above. 


FOR  THE  SU.VIMER  TERM  OF  20  WEEKS 
Boarding,  Tuition  Ac.,  $60. 

Fur  Tuition  without  lajard  in  the  College  department  $11 
per  term ;  in  the  ModerScbool  $3  00.  Board  can  b* 
The  actual  College  cx|ienses  where  two  Student  occupy 
a  room  fall  a  little  under  $140  per  annum.  From  thisii 
deducted  the  value  of  the  Students  labor  in  the  Shops,  Farm 
and  Garden,  which  of  course  dr|)enda  upon  his  dilligene* 
and  capacity. — During  last  term  it  varied  from  00  00  (for 
some  have  wrought  none)  to  $20. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  New  York  Oh- 
server,  Trenton  Emporium,  United  States  Gazette  and  Pres 
byterian  PhUaddpkut,  Bedtimore  Ameriam,  and  Harrif 
burg  FLtparUr,  toiU  insert  the  above  weMy  for  six  tsidi 
and  send  their  bills  to  this  offiu. 


